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Notes and Queries on Anthropology. Edited for the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. By Barbara Freire-Marreco and John 
Linton Myres. London, 1912. 4th ed. (Price 5s.) 

On the subject of technology this volume leaves little to be desired. 
The questionnaire is very comprehensive, and the field-worker following 
its directions must inevitably produce results of lasting value. The 
contents of this section cover every phase of material culture, as may be 
observed by the appended partial list of sub-headings: Personal Enhance- 
ment, Deformations, Painting, Staining, Tattoo, and Cicatrization, 
Personal Ornaments, Clothing, Habitations, Earthworks, Stone Monu- 
ments, Watei works, Fire, Food, Cannibalism, Drugs, Collection of 
Foodstuffs, Hunting, Fishing, Domestication of Animals, Agriculture, 
Weapons, Leatherwork, Basketry, Weaving, Dyeing and Painting, 
Woodwork, Pottery, Stone, Bone, etc., Mining and Quarrying, Metal- 
working, Machinery, Travel and Transport. 

On Sociology, the handbook is equally complete, but what is exceed- 
ingly suggestive is "A General Account of Method," contributed by 
W. H. R. Rivers, embodying much excellent advice for the beginner 
derived from the field experience of seasoned workers. This, and the 
"General Note on the Collection of Specimens," by Miss Freire-Marreco 
in the preceding section on Technology are the most suggestive and 
instructive passages in the sections under consideration. The part on 
Arts and Sciences is fully as good as the foregoing, and the reviewer is 
especially pleased with the remarks on terminology. Whether or not 
Linguistics should be included under the heading of Arts and Sciences 
may be a matter of discussion. 

What the reviewer considers a serious defect in this otherwise satis- 
factory book, is the lack of a comprehensive reference bibliography. 
The list of works given is all too brief, especially under the head of 
"Special Studies of Regions or People," where it would have been well 
to enumerate twenty to forty works instead of ten. With especial 
reference to America, the linguistic selections are good, though the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages is ignored. But in all other 
matters, in this list, and in the body of the book itself, the peculiar 
insular predilection for writers of the American school of mysticism to 
the exclusion of such solid contributors to our knowledge as J. O. Dorsey, 
Wissler, Dixon, and a host of others, continues to impress the reviewer 
with the fact that the English worker seems to have a preconceived idea 
of what the ethnology of the "Red Indian" should be, and governs his 
working library accordingly. 

Alanson Skinner 
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In the treatment of physical anthropology the authors have based 
their explanations on those contained in the report of the "Committee 
on Anthropometric Investigations" (Proc. Brit. Ass., Dublin, 1908, p. 
351 ff.). The observations on the structure of the body are divided into 
two classes: descriptive characters and measurements. As the book is 
meant to be placed in the hands of the traveler and non-anthropologist 
(see Preface, pp. iii-iv: "To promote accurate anthropological observa- 
tions on the part of the travelers, and enable those who are not anthro- 
pologists themselves to supply the information which is wanted for the 
scientific study at home"), it must be stated that in general the instruc- 
tions of this chapter leave much to be desired in order to be of extensive 
use for the untrained traveler and the science of physical anthropology. 
Although the authors point to the "essentiality of elementary training" 
(p. 9), this is felt as a sort of contradiction to the statement just quoted. 
Still, even those who have enjoyed elementary training will do far better 
to utilize the Report of the above-named Committee, recommended at 
the end of this section (p. 12). 

What I miss most are explanatory figures, which could be of quite a 
simple sort and the lack of which would fully justify another edition. 
Little can be accomplished scientifically by mere description of types of 
hair as curly, frizzy and woolly without reference to an illustration or 
specimen. The like holds true for the determination of colors. There 
are sets of tinted artificial hair specimens and eyes prepared for anthro- 
pological investigation which should have been mentioned and recom- 
mended here. The untrained observer moreover can derive little 
benefit from sole explanation of measurements. Figures of the human 
body, such as are contained for instance in the "Report" noted above, 
are much more useful and simpler, as well as perhaps greater space- 
savers in the determination of measuring-points than explanations. 

A most necessary advice for securing accurate results is also wanting, 
namely the indication of anatomical measuring — points with pencil or 
crayon on the human body. The selection of measurements is quite 
sufficient. But in English textbooks, especially, stress should be laid 
on the application of the metric system in order to assure comparable 
results. This is done by the authors before entering upon the descrip- 
tion of skull and skeletal measurements. Why not in somatometry also? 

It may be hoped that all these points will be considered in a new 
edition. The probably most important chapter of this otherwise useful 
book would thus be easily brought up to date. 

Bruno Oetteking 
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If space could not be given to a fairly adequate alphabet it would 
perhaps have been better to have advised the users of the book to con- 
fine their attention to the transcription of proper names and untrans- 
latable native terms. Certainly no American language could be written 
with the limited number of characters recommended. If the two 
sounds represented in English by th are encountered, two symbols are 
of course required for their recording. In English, to be sure, we get 
along fairly well, because English is not phonetically written. It seems 
hardly necessary to provide for the writing of combinations of either 
ks or gs by x when the two letters give a more exact rendering. No 
provision is made for glottal stops, glottalized series of consonants, and 
many other extremely important sounds. It may well be that even 
a fairly adequate system for recording languages could not be given in 
such a book. That hardly excuses the inclusion of a system so nearly 
useless as the one employed. 

The "Notes on Learning a New Language" by J. P. Harrington are 
excellent. Although each individual will of necessity make some adjust- 
ments to his own personality, the general method advocated can hardly 
be improved upon. 

P. E. GODDARD 

Fear and Conventionality. By Elsie Clews Parsons. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnams' Sons, 1914. Pp. xviii, 239. 

This most recent book by Dr Parsons is only incidentally of the sort 
ordinarily reviewed in this publication. But for two or three considera- 
tions it might be dismissed with other books of similar purpose, intended 
to bring about changes in present-day society. Anthropology poses 
as a pure science, investigating, analyzing, and comparing human 
societies. It is not concerned with values and has no conscious desire 
to make practical applications of the ascertained facts. In America, 
at least, it is inclined to ignore all people who can read and write as too 
sophisticated for its attention. 

It will surprise all of us and please some of us to observe with what 
effect the facts of ethnology can be used in the solution of present-day 
problems. These customs of past and passing peoples are not merely 
interesting and curious facts. Properly arranged, they teach the popular 
readers for whom the book is written that the ways of the so-called 
barbarous peoples are not so very different from our own. The ethno- 
logical readers of the book, too, will be surprised to find that the customs 
of New York and Washington after all are not radically different from 
those of Australia. 



